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Woman’ 8 Right to Bob 
HE Town Council of Landau, Disivie, 


recently rejected a proposal to impose © 


a local tax of 50 marks, yearly on bobbed 
heads. The Burgomaster appealed to 
councillors not to make themselves ridicu- 
lous, adding that it was ‘woman’s inalien- 
able right to do her hair in the way she 
wished. 


Women Won't Be Turned Aside 
6¢T)IG BEN,” columnist in Lady 
Rhondda’s magazine, Time and 
Tide (London, England), comments: 
“The Prime Minister had the nerve to 
refuse a deputation upon equal franchise 
with the time-worn excuse of other urgent 
business. One would like to know what 
the official number of this form of reply 
is in the Government offices. One can 
hear a secretary say, ‘Another letter from 


women?’ initial it and note, ‘Send Form — 
‘W.3.’ Do they imagine that the Govern- 


ment of such a vast affair as the British 
Empire will ever be anything else than 
strenuous and its affairs urgent? Do they 
imagine they can fool all the women all 
the time?” 


Hawaiian Women a Century Ago 

| N the year 1819, one year before the ar- 
rival of the missionaries in the Ha- 

waiian Islands, Queen Kaahamanu, wife 

of Kamehameha the Great, declared her 

freedom from the cruel and oppressive 

tabu system dominating Hawaiian women 


at that time. 


At the same time King Kamehameha 
recognized the right of Suffrage for women 
by granting them unusual power in high 
office. Kaahamanu, his queen, was vested 
with the authority of premier of the king- 
dom. 


The tabu was a form of caste system — 


depriving women of all freedom. Death 
was often the penalty of a broken tabu, 
and it was only through the dominant 
will and strong character of Kaahamanu 
that the abolition: of this uncivilized prac- 
tice was accomplished. 

Tabus prohibited the women from eat- 
ing with the men. Women were not per- 
mitted to eat the same food as men, and 
were told by the men what they could eat, 
when, and how it was to be prepared. 
These examples show the extremes to 
which the tabu was carried, and also help 
us to appreciate the brave Queen Kaaha- 
manu when she declared, “As for me and 
my people, we are resolved to be free.” 

This occurred over a century ago in a 
so-called uncivilized land, according to 
Albert P. Taylor, author of “Under 
Hawaiian Skies.” 


For European Women Only in South 
Africa 
HE report of the Select Committee on 
the Enfranchisement of Women, ap- 
pointed by the South African Parliament, 


recommends that the vote be given only 


to women of European descent, and not 
to native women. 


Where Rule 


OMMENTING on Sumatra, where 
women are the rulers and a pure 
matriarchy exists, the correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor says: “No- 
where have we seen greater happiness and 


Feminist Notes 


prosperity than among these people who 


are controlled by the women. From our 
first entrance into their country we knew 
that their Government was a success.” 
The culture of rice is the country’s lead- 
ing industry. It is the men who guide the 


slow, awkward carabao or water buffalo 


which draws the plow through the soft 
mud; but after the field is prepared, it is 
the women who set out the green plants 
brought from the seed beds, and it is the 
women who weed the growing crop, who 
guard the fields from thieving birds, and 
who cut the ripened grain. Though they 
work hard, they are richly rewarded. 

Across the entire front of each home is 
a long room, a common living-room, while 
opening off of it, all in a row, are tiny 
chambers, one for the mother and one for 
each of her daughters. Here the husbands 
visit their wives, but they have no rights 


of ownership in the houses and rich rice 


lands of their mates; neither have they 
any say in the rearing of their children, 


nor, in fact, are they considered related to 


them. According to Mohammadan law, 
they may have as many as four wives at 
once, 


A man, a brother or the elder son of the 
mother, is chosen to represent each house 
at a council, and from this number one is 
selected as representative at a higher as- 
sembly. The women attend the meetings, 
talk along with the men, and no rulings 
can be made against their wishes. 


Descent is counted through the mater- 
nal line, and inheritance comes through 
the mother. 


A cross. between Sumatra and the 


United States, with Equal Rights for men © 


and women, fathers and mothers, hus- 
bands and wives, would doubtless provide 
greater happiness than either woman- 
subordination or man-subordination, in 
spite of the correspondent’s enthusiastic 
reports of the felicity of Sumatra. 


Equal Rights 


eminism in Palestine 
CCORDING to Dr. Rosa Welt 
Strauss, who represented the women 
of Palestine at the Paris Congress of the — 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance — 
in June, fourteen women were elected to 
the first National Assembly in Palestine, 
and twenty-eight to the second. Of those 
successful in the second election, four. 
teen were elected by the Equal Rights 
Association, and fourteen by labor organi- 
Four of these women sit on the 
executive committee of the Assembly, 
with thirty-two men. The Equal Rights 


_ Association is now fighting for the repeal 


of the unjust enactments of the Rab- 
binical Courts, which deprive women of 
the rights of inheritance, equal guardian- 
ship of their children, the right to testify 
in courts, and the right to sue for divorce. 


Woman Paints Flag Poles 
NDIANAPOLIS boasts one of the. few 
women painters of flagpoles, steeples, 
and other tall, slender structures. Ethel 
Hawkins recently painted the flagpole on 
the Knights of Pythias building, and the 


high air shaft of the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade Building. 


~~“ A LTHOUGH in most primitive civili- 


zations women were the millers for 
the family, it remained for a member of 
the National Woman’s Party to become 


the first woman miller in the United 
_ States to invent, manufacture, and market 


an improved type of flour. _ 

Anna E.E. Schneider seemed to members 
attending the National Conference of the 
Woman’s Party in Baltimore just an eager 
young girl, but single-handed she has de- 


_ veloped her business from the stage where 


she ground a little flour at home for an 
invalid mother, using a home-made mill 
devised from a coffee grinder, to the point 
where she has a battery of mills grinding 
out her product in the heart of Baltimore, 
and leading bakeries and public dining- 
rooms of Baltimore, Washington, and 
other cities using large quantities of 
“Kugenia’s Whole Wheat Flour” every 
day. She refuses to sell her flour in large 
quantities to one person or shop, and re- 
fuses to send it long distances, because it 
must be used when fresh to get the best 
results, and thus she has made ideals and 
business mix, very successfully both for 
the business and the ideals. - 

She got her idea from her experience 
at home, where the whole wheat flour the 
family made restored her mother’s health, 


_ and she first gave and then sold.a few 


loaves to friends who were ill. Now her 
business is rapidly becoming nation-wide. 
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painter who died in Paris in June 
of this year at the age of eighty- 
three, was possibly as unconscious of her 
contribution to the Feminist movement 
as was young Gertrude Ederle when she 
stepped out of the English Channel, pro- 
claiming to a startled world woman’s 
physical ability. Both independent souls, 
they followed their individual lines, prov- 
ing by their widely different achievements 
that success is abstract and not based on 
sex lines. | 

Mary Cassatt was a painter, not a 
“woman painter.” 
It is reported that when Degas, one of 


MI ARY CASSATT, the distinguished 


- the group of Impressionists, saw an early 


painting by Miss Cassatt, he said, “That 
is genuine.” It is nowhere recorded that 
he added any implication of, “for a 
woman.” 


HE must have been very young when 
she left the Philadelphia Art School 
and went to Paris, where she found as the 
men art students were finding the in- 
spiration of the galleries. Few American 
girls of her generation thought of leaving 
home to study in Europe, and fewer still 


Community Property California 


HAT the partnership between hus- 
band and wife designated in Cali- 
fornia as “community property” is 

a mere name—and not a reality—is being 
vividly brought home to thousands of 
women by a decision announced in Wash- 
ington on July 13 by the Department of 
Justice. | 

The decision is that when a husband 


dies there must be paid to the United — 


States an inheritance tax on all of the 
community property, including the one- 
half interest of the widow. It is the 
position of the Government that, as to the 
community estate—(that is, property ac- 
quired after marriage by the industry of 
either or both the husband and wife), the 
“ordinary rights of ownership” are “com- 


pletely wanting” in the wife; that while | 


the California courts have been apt in 
using high-sounding phrases to define the 


nature of the wife’s interest, it amounts, 


in substance, to nothing more than a 
“barren ideality.” | 


T will be remembered that in January 

of this year the United States Supreme 
Court in the Robbins case held that a 
wife in California has no such interest in 
community income as to entitle her to 
make return on half of it as her income 
but all of it must be deemed the income 


Mary Cassatt, Feminist 


By Nina E. Allender 


could have conquered the prejudices which 
existed as to a woman even thinking of a 
career at all, much less of claiming the 
right to choose the way of developing it. 
One mentally contrasts the girl of today 


free both as to mind and body, with no 


inhibitions limiting her right to whatever 


she can lay her hands on, with, that girl 


of an earlier day, trailing through the 
Paris studios and galleries, long-haired, 
small waisted with voluminous garments, 
breaking through conventions so almost 
universally hedged around women. In 
spite of all the restrictions, both mental 
and physical, Mary Cassatt lived and 
worked as an individualist. It was as an 
equal and not as a follower or an imitator 


that she was welcomed by that group of 


artistic rebels, the Impressionists, domi- 
nated by Manet, Degas and Renoir, and 
together they carried through a success- 
ful rebellion against the routine and con- 
vention of the traditions of academic art. 

In the gallery of the Luxemburg, today, 
her painting hangs with those of the 
French men who recognized her equality 
and ability. 


By Burvita Shelton Matthews 
of the District of Columbia Bar — 


of the husband, and a greater income tax 


exacted (U.S. v. Robbins, 269 U. 8. 315). 


Now, as the proverbial last straw, the 


United States falls to emphasizing the 
weakness of the wife’s rights in commu- 
nity property—the product of the labor 
of herself and husband—by compelling 
her to pay as an heir of her deceased hus- 
band an inheritance tax on the share of 
the estate that heretofore was regarded 


as her property. 


rT"O illustrate one of the effects of this 

new ruling of the Department of Jus- 
tice, it may be pointed out that should 
Mary Pickford—a lady of property and of 
movie fame—survive her husband, Doug- 
las Fairbanks, then all of her earnings 
since her marriage to this gentleman 
would be treated as community property 
(or, in effect, the property of Mr. Fair- 


banks), and, as his heir, one-half of her 


earnings would pass to her, subject, how- 
ever, to an inheritance tax in favor of the 
United States. 


The Attorney-General advised the Bu- . 


reau of Internal Revenue to litigate to a 
final conclusion in the Supreme Court of 


the United States a test case covering the 
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Miss Cassatt is popularly, and one 
feels, unfortunately referred to as a 
“painter of children.” It is a misleading 
alignment, for although she made many 
studies of children, both in her paintings 


and etchings, she was not concerned with | 


the sentimental aspect of the subject. 


HILDREN blossomed on her canvases 

~~ as part of the accessories of her lovely 
surroundings.. French women are particu- 
larly charming in their homes, and this 
American artist painted her friends and 


their children, she painted their gardens 


and balconies, and again the children 
were included. They appear in all the 
aristocracy of her environment, the busy, 
beautiful part of her daily life. 


That Mary Cassatt recognized the prin- 


ciple of no limitation because of sex is 


shown in the fact that for several years 
she was chairman of the Artists’ Council 
of the National Woman’s Party. It is 
with this in mind, as well as with the 
remembrance of the path she cleared 
through the artistic world, which other 
women. have followed, that one dares to 
write, “Mary Cassatt, Feminist.” 


“Barren 


points included in his recent ruling, as 


well as the effect of a new California 
statute which seems to have taken. “half- 


hearted” steps to give the wife “one, at 


least, of the rights usually pertaining to 
the ownership of property.” It is re- 
ported that 3,000 cases now pending in 
California will be affected by the de- 
cision, over $10,000,000 being involved. 
The apparent purpose of the commu- 
nity property system is to make the rights 
of husband and wife more nearly equal. 
It is based on the theory that the wife’s 
conduct of the household and the care of 
the children are equivalent to the earn- 
ings of the husband in the business world, 
and hence, that the husband and wife 
should share in common the product of 
their united efforts. In an increasing 
number of cases the wife’s contribution 
to the community property also embrace 
her earnings in a profession or industry. 


HE failure of this well-meaning law— 

the California community property 
system—is due to the fact that the Cali- 
fornia Legislature (which consists al- 
most entirely of men) has failed to define 
sufficiently the rights of the wife, and re- 
fuses to give her any control over the 
property but leaves to the husband almost 
complete dominion and possession. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 


throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator CHARLES BH. CuRTIS. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


* 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Amelia Himes Walker, Md. 
Florence B. Whitehouse, Me. 


Equal Rights 


What Price Protection ? 
RECENT news item from England brings to light the fact that Mrs. 
Anna Greaves, a Yorkshire woman, is the sole proprietor and manager 
of the Weeland Sand Quarries at Hensall, Yorks. She recently attended a 
Conference of the Institution of Quarry Managers at Llandrindod Wells, and 
was amicably received by her masculine confreres, despite the fact that the 
presence of a woman was a complete innovation. 

_ This episode reminds us that in certain of the States of the Union laws 
are on the statute books prohibiting the employment of women in or about 
mines and quarries. It is cheerfully assumed that in America women enjoy 
a far higher degree of emancipation than they do in England; yet if Mrs. 
Greaves had chanced to reside in certain of our own States she would have 
been prohibited by law from developing her business. Thus do we see one of 
the inevitable results of “protective” legislation based on sex, namely, the 
restriction of the field of enterprise that offers itself to the initiative of women. 

Possibly the most injurious aspect of protective legislation is the tendency 
it develops to crowd women back into the time-honored underpaid woman- 
employing industries. By emphasizing sex instead of competence, discrimi- 
natory legislation constantly tends to keep the sphere of woman what it was 


instead of what it should be. If women, just because they are women, may 


not work in or about quarries, it is clear that a woman quarry manager is an 
anachronism. The woman at the top who is opening the way for the economic 
emancipation of her sex is thus tripped and thrown by the very laws that 
purport to serve her interests. 

The surest index of the economic development of any given group, whether 
it be composed of foreigners, negroes, Jews or women, is the variety of occu- 
pation it commands without prejudice. Each opening that is blocked off by 
public opinion or the law reduces the status of the group against which the 
discrimination operates. Moreover, a discrimination in one field reflects itself 
in all others. The negro in the South, for example, commands but a restricted 
field for enterprise compared with that offered the white man. He is therefore 
paid less than the white man, even in such employment as is equally available 
to both races. 


The assumption that women are weaker than men has served to explain 


~ and justify that economic monstrosity, the “woman’s wage”; yet there is a 


“negro wage” as well with no accompanying disparity between the physical 
strength of the males of the white and colored races. With the woman, as 
with the negro, the fact that counts is not physical fitness, but a restricted 
field of enterprise. 

Until women are permitted to nit on guivsiiiihs equal terms with men — 
in every sphere of economic activity, the “woman’s wage” will continue to 
threaten not only the welfare of one, but of both sexes. As is the case with 
most measures based upon expediency, instead of justice, protective legisla- 
tion entails the exchange of a birthright for a mess of pottage, a thing always 
pleasant at the moment, but in the end quite too expensive. 


An Astonishing Attitude 


Se Washington Herald reports that the War Department is confronted 
with the question of whether or not there will be any female warrant 
officers in the army, and avers that “as a result of careless wording” of the 
Act of Congress transferring all field clerks to the rank of warrant officers, 
two women will attain that rank.. 

The Herald, says: 

“The army has women officers among the nursing corps, but they exercise 
no authority of command. In certain cases the warrant officers exercise com- 
mand. After the present problem has been disposed of, it is believed that 
steps will be taken to prevent any repetition of the same. | 

“The two female warrant officers are Jean Doble, on duty at Ninth Corps 
area headquarters, San Francisco, and Olive L. Hoskins, Seventh Corps area 


headquarters, Omaha. Each has 20 years’ part of it 


on foreign duty. 

“This grade was created specially for those old soldiers ene on account 
of their long service and age did not desire permanent commissions in the 
—: ripe the two women came in is not clear to many of the ees staff 
officers.” 


Nor is it clear to us why the Herald should resent the iments dealing 
as generously with women as with men! 
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Alice Adams Fulton 


LICE ADAMS FULTON of Denver, 
A Colorado, who is a candidate for 

Congress from the First Con- 
gressional District of Colorado, received 
a designation August 12, in the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Assembly, which sig- 
nifies that her name will appear on the 
Democratic primary ballot in September 
as a candidate for nomination for Con- 
gress on the Democratic ticket. 


Mrs. Fulton is not only the daughter of 


a pioneer, but is herself a pioneer, having — 


been brought across the plains of Colo- 
rado by her mother as a baby in 1873, her 
father having gone in advance in the pro- 
verbial covered wagon, with the hardships 
and battles with Indians common to all 


those who went there at that time and in 


that way. 


Upon her mother’s arrival they were 
driven to a cabin up the Happy Canon 
Road, and the next day continued their 


journey into the barren plain where her 


father had built a cabin. Mrs. Fulton’s 


earliest recollection is of her mother 


standing in a window of this cabin hold- 
ing a gun by her side, watching the Utes 
come over the hill. : 

Later the family moved to a ranch 
about a mile south of Castle Rock in 
Douglas County, where they all lived the 
western frontier life in all its fullness, 


the young Alice herself riding with. the 


“roundups” from the time she was old 
enough to mount a horse. 


THIS is a fact story, concerned with 
the practical experiment of women 


in office — an experiment that is 


working all over the United States. And 
the facts, gleaned from an individual sur- 
vey, not complete but representative to 
an accurate degree of conditions in mu- 
nicipalities, counties, States, and nation 
as left by the last elections, are as follows: 

In the roll call of the State Legisla- 
tures women answered in the lower houses 
in the last legislative sessions of Alabama, 
1; Arkansas, 3; California, 4; Colorado, 
4; Connecticut, 15; Delaware, 1; Georgia, 
2; Illinois, 3; Indiana, 2; Kansas, 1; 


Maine, 1; Maryland, 2; Massachusetts, 2; 


Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 1; Mississippi, 
2; Missouri, 1; Montana, 1; Nebraska, 3; 
Nevada, 4; New Hampshire, 13; New 


Jersey, 5; New Mexico, 3; New York, 1; 


North Carolina, 1; North Dakota, 2; 
Ohio, 8; Oklahoma, 3; Pennsylvania, 8; 
Rhode Island, 1; South Dakota, 4; Ten- 
nessee, 2; Utah, 4; Vermont, 11; Vir- 
ginia, 2; Washington, 3; West Virginia, 
2; and Wisconsin, 3. 

There was a woman in the donate of 


By Caroline E. Spencer 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Spencer is National Chairman 
of the Women for Congress Committee of the Woman’s 
Party. She is also the Colorado member of the Na- 
tional Council of the Woman’s Party. 


Her father being an energetic, coura- 
geous, and progressive-minded man, and 
having inherited qualities of leadership 
and statesmanship, had a hand in fram- 
ing the constitution of Colorado, as well 
as in the organization of local business 
and civic affairs, and was a leader in the 
live stock industry. 

In spite of the obstacles of frontier life, 
the young girl’s education was not neg- 
lected. She graduated from the Denver 
High School, and later from a business 


college; taught school at the age of seven- 


teen, and afterwards taught in business 
schools in Denver. 

The Denver Tiger, a Democratic month- 
ly, thus describes Mrs. Fulton’s career: 

“From stenographer, court reporter and 
clerk, advanced to position of secretary 
of the largest and most important cor- 
porations of New York and Europe; 
while never examined for the bar nor ad- 
mitted to practice, Mrs. Fulton has been 
constantly engaged in litgiation in New 
York and in Colorado, particularly in 
connection with corporation law and 
Civil Service laws, and is familiar with 


. National and State laws dealing with 


public utilities and public welfare.” 
“Above all, Mrs. Fulton is a Democrat 


Woman’s Place Public 


By Rose Young 


Reprinted from the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Connecticut and Mississippi. There were 
two women in the Ohio Senate, one in the 
Pennsylvania Senate, one in Illinois, one 
in New Mexico, one in Washington, and 
one in Oregon. One hundred and forty 
women in all... 

This can be told as news. Not one per- 
son in a thousand knows it. But there 
is no sensation in the news. 
person in a thousand cares. One can get 
accustomed to anything, and the public 
of today is too well accustomed to women 
in State legislatures even to remark about 
them being there. The shock is all over. 
The tumult, the shouting, and the thrill 
over the newspaper headline: Women 
Seated in the Assembly has passed. There 
are only two States in the Union, Florida 
and South Carolina, that have not at some 
time during the last six years tried the 
experiment of women in the legislatures. 


It was twelve years ago that Helen 


Not one 


by birth, training and inclination, and — 


throughout her entire life has put into 
practice the principles enunciated by 
Thomas Jefferson in the Declaration of 
| 


‘To sum up in Mrs. Fulton’s own words: 
“T believe in the Constitution of the 
United States, as it was originally writ- 
ten, and I believe that when the word 
‘people’ is used, it means all the people, 
regardless of color, race, creed, or sex. 
I believe in States’ Rights and in personal 
and individual rights—and that means 
Equal Rights, so long as in the exercise 
of those rights the Constitution is not in- 


fringed upon. I know the framers of the 


Constitution intended that it should be 
construed broadly, and I believe that the 
Congress and the State Legislatures have 
no right to pass any law curbing the right 
of the individual to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, so long as in the 
exercise of this right he does not cross 
the boundary line beyond which the Con- 
stitution says, ‘Thou shalt not go.’ I be- 
lieve many of our nearly half a million 


laws are the very cause of the crimes 


they are enacted to suppress.” 

This, then, is Alice Adams Fulton, en- 
dorsed by the Colorado Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, because, while 
otherwise qualified to represent Colorado 


- in the United States Congress, she is sup- 


porting unequivocably the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 


Office 

Ring Robinson, of Colorado, was one of 
the seven wonders of the world as the only 
woman State Senator in captivity, and 
at that date women had been elected to 
the lower house in only three other West- 
ern States—Washington, Wyoming, and 
Utah. 


Everybody knows that two of the 48 
States have elected women as governors. 


Is it so generally known that in five of the 


48, women are the secretaries of State? 
In Texas, Emma Grigsby Meharg; in New 
York, Florence E. S. Knapp; in Kentucky, 
Emma Guy Cromwell; in Delaware, Fan- 
nie Herington; in New Mexico, Soledad 
C. Chacon. In South Dakota, the assist- 


ant secretary of State is Gladys Pyle. No 


women are State treasurers, but in both 
Washington and Idaho the deputy State 
treasurers are women, and in Iowa: the 
deputy State auditor is a woman, 

Most people know that one of Ohio’s 
six Supreme Court Judges is Florence E. 


Allen, and that one of the 20 Circuit 


Judges of Illinois is Mary Bartelme. Do 


they know, also, that the chief clerk of 
the Superior Court of Rhode Island. is. 
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a woman? So is the clerk of the Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota. So is the 
State industrial commissioner of Mis- 
souri, the secretary of public welfare of 
Pennsylvania, and the president of the 
State Board of Health in North Dakota. 
Women fill the office of State superintend- 
ent of instruction in eight States—Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Iowa, Montana, North Da- 
kota, New Mexico, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming. Women are State regents, on State 


boards of control, on ciyil service com-— 


missions, and on other /boards and com- 
missions in every State in the Union. 


E range is wide in State experiment. 
Precedents are being established on 
every hand, but the actual percentage of 
women holding any State office is very low. 
Not until you come to the organization of 
the States by counties do you find some- 
thing like size in the figures. You find 
that women are filling the office of county 
superintendent of schools in 90 per cent. 
of the counties of one State, the office of 
county treasurer in 60 per cent. of another 


State’s counties, the office of recorder in 
80 per cent. of the counties of still a. 


third State. Have women penetrated into 
the old court house ring that this should 
be so? Are these the offices that men 
politicians are most willing to give up 
in order, as they see it, to appease the 
women voters in their constituencies? 
Are there some offices for which woman 


is demonstrating special qualification by 


right of past experience as teacher, as 
bookkeeper, as cashier, as executive in a 
commercial office? Is it because she can 


be used to advantage in the office that _ 


woman is elected to be the county super- 
intendent of schools, the county treasurer, 
recorder, or register, the county clerk, 


public administrator, tax collector, tax re- 


ceiver, assessor, the county’s probate 
judge, its prosecuting attorney, even its 
sheriff, its constable, its coroner? Is it 
because of political pull? Is it for the 
_ good of the county? Or the good of the 
woman? 

The figures do not say. What the fig- 
ures do say is that today, in so literate a 
State as Iowa more than half of the 
county superintendents of schools (5614 
per cent.) are women. In Colorado, where 
there are 63 superintendents, 52 are 
women. In 64 per cent. of North Dakota’s 
counties and in 44 per cent. of Oregon’s 
counties women have been elected to this 
office. Of Minnesota’s 87 counties 43 have 
women as superintendents. In Montana, 
50 of the 56 superintendents are women. 
In Wyoming, 19 of 23. In Idaho 36 
of 44. In Washington State 21 of 36. 
In Wisconsin 29 of 71. In New Mexico 
58 per cent. of the superintendents are 
women. 
county superintendents. It is noteworthy, 
as a matter of precedent, that Southern 
States like North Carolina, South Caro- 


Illinois employs 15 women as 


lina, Alabama, and Tennessee are induct- 


ing women into this county office. North 
Carolina has women superintendents of 


instruction in 18 of her counties. Ten- 


nessee has seven, South Carolina three, 
Alabama one. 

Did some county somewhere along the 
line brave the test and find that a woman 
makes a good recorder? Eighty per cent. 
of the counties of Utah have elected 
women to this office. In Iowa 5614 per 
cent. of the county recorders are women. 
More than one-fourth of Indiana’s coun- 
ties and nearly one-fourth of Ohio’s coun- 
ties have women recorders. Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, and Montana employ 
women as recorders. In some States the 
register of deeds takes the place of the 
county recorder. The registers of 15 coun- 
ties in Tennessee are women. Minnesota 
has women as registers in five counties,’ 
and New York State thinks that it has 
shown itself very generous to women by 
electing one as a county recorder. To be 
sure, the county is New York County. 

Another county post in which the vot- 
ing public seems to visualize woman is 
that of county treasurer. Idaho has 
elected women as county treasurers in 
61 per cent. of the counties. Women hold 
the office of county treasurer in 14 coun- 
ties in Washington State, 13 in Oregon, 
10 in Wyoming, four in Colorado, and 
four in Montana. The Middle States, also, 
are testing women in this office. Ten of 
Ohio’s county treasurers are women and 


seven of Indiana’s. _lowa, Lllinois, Penn- - 


sylvania and Minnesota also have women 
in this office. The South is likewise put- 
ting the question to test. The treasurer 
of Fulton County, in which Atlanta is 
located, is a woman. A county in Ala- 
bama and one in South Carolina have 
women as treasurers. 


LL across country and without regard 
to Mason and Dixon’s line, women 


have been elected to the offices of county 


clerk, circuit clerk, clerk of court. You 
find them in Texas as in Oregon, in New 
York as in Georgia. In each of 12 Colo- 
rado counties the clerk of the county is a 


woman. In Tennessee there are women 


in the office of clerk and master. Alabama 
has one woman as circuit clerk and so 
has Maryland. ery 

You find women as county auditors in 


Ohio, Montana, Iowa, Indiana, Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and North Dakota. 


You find them as tax collectors in Georgia 
and Tennessee, and as assessors in Ore- 
gon, New Mexico, Montana, Texas, and 
Indiana. Montana has seven women who 
fill the office of public administrator for 
their several counties. The last twelve 
months have seen a woman as sheriff in 
Indiana, New York, Texas, and Wisconsin, 
woman as constable in California, woman 
as coroner in Iowa, Indiana, and Cali- 
fornia. The probate Judge is a woman in 
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each of three Ohio counties. Minnesota 
also has put woman in this office and so 
has Utah. There are women in the office 
of prosecuting attorney in four States— 
Wisconsin, Texas, Idaho, and Montana. 

In the municipal field women still go 
into office single file. But they go in. 
Women now are, or have been within the 
last two years, mayors in Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, Kansas, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho. In the spring of 1926 a 
woman was elected mayor of Seattle, 
Washington. The East is edging up to — 
the experiment. One of the candidates 


_ for the mayoralty of Boston in the 1925 


elections was a woman. That she was 
defeated seems far less important than 
the fact that she could and did enter the 
race. The precedent of woman in the 
aldermanic council is already established. 
Massachusetts, Washington, and Georgia 
having led the way, New York has fol- 
lowed suit by electing a woman to the 
Board of Aldermen. Rhode Island, a 
State that has no county organization, 
has established precedent by the action of 
Newport in making a woman its treas- 
urer, and the action of Jamestown in mak- 
ing a woman its city clerk. 


T all makes 1914 seem a long way back. 
It was in 1914 that John Purroy 
Mitchel, then mayor of New York City, 
appointed Katherine Bement Davis to 


be the Commissioner of Correction, where- 


upon it was not easy to tell who was 
hardest hit, the politicians in particular 
who wanted the commissionership as part 
of the spoils, or the New York public in 
general, a public that had never heard of 
a woman as a city commissioner. It is 


a long, dim way back, for today Annie 


Mathews was elected register of New 
York County, which not a decade ago 
sharply resented Mayor Mitchel’s intru- 
sion of a woman upon the appointive 
scene. 

A dozen years ago it took the open- 
mindedness of the West and the courage 
of Ben Lindsey to invest a woman with 
the right to sit beside a judge on the bench 
and help him with the problems imposed 
by the wayward girl of the city. Today, 
in the tight-minded East, a woman sits in 
her own criminal court, Judge Norris, one 
of the twenty-three city magistrates of 
Greater New York. | 

These are some of the indications that 
show which way the wind of experiment 
is ‘blowing in the city, the county, and the 
State. What of the nation? 

Numerically the Federal roster is al- 
most negligible so far as women encum- 
bents of the higher appointive offices are ~ 
concerned. In the Federal executive at 
Washington one woman is an Assistant 
Attorney-General, three are bureau heads, 
one is chairman of the United States Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission, and 
one is a member of the Civil Service Com- 
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mission. In the whole diplomatic service 
there are two women appointees, one to 
serve as vice-consul in Amsterdam, one as 
third secretary of the legation in Berne, 
Switzerland. But, in the matter of setting 
the precedent, these eight women are un- 
doubtedly more significant than the 11,208 
postmistresses in the United States—as 
significant as was the first postmistress. 


N the Federal elective offices—although 
there were as many as nineteen women 
candidates for Congress in the 1924 elec- 
tions—the experiment is likewise limited. 
The public is not yet convinced. Since 
Montana made history by _ electing 
Jeanette Rankin to the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, five other States have sent women 
to represent them in the lower house. Six 
States in all. States as far apart as Mon- 
tana and Massachusetts, California and 
Illinois, Oklahoma and New Jersey. Cali- 
fornia has done it twice. In all, seven 
women have been seated in the House of 
Representatives. Except for the Sixty- 
sixth Congress there have been women, or 
at least one woman, in every Congress 
‘since the Sixty-fifth, There were two 
women in the Sixty-seventh, Alice Robert- 
son representing Oklahoma, and Winifred 
Mason Huck representing [llinois. There 
was one in the Sixty-eighth, Mae E. Nolan, 
representing California. There are three in 


the Sixty-ninth, the present Congress. 
Even the fact that Massachusetts, old, ~ 


rock-ribbed stronghold of anti-suffrage, is 
one of the States has not created a 
sensation. A portion of the public that 
made the welkin screech over Miss Ran- 
kin’s election in 1917 is by now placid 
over the election of women to Congress. 
It is as a member of Congress, with no 
emphasis on the “Mrs.,” that Edith Nourse 
_ Rogers represents Massachusetts, while 
Mary T. Norton serves New Jersey, and 
Florence P. Kahn serves California in like 
capacity. 

This summary should by now indicate 


that the public is at least disposed to be 
experimental toward the question of 
women in office, that it ‘has developed a 
technique, a facility of approach. Some- 
times that facility takes on the character 
of lubricity, as witness: the occasional 
sentimental disposition to hand over 
some dead man’s office to a woman, not 
because she is well qualified for it, but 
because she is the dead man’s widow, 
or mother, or daughter, or sister. Which 
is all very pretty, but it won’t work. 
Women can into office wearing dead 
man’s shoes, but they can’t stay in unless 
they can get into their own shoes and 


_ gtand on their own feet. 


With the public thus disposed, what of 
the professional politician? 

That body of highly trained citizens 
has developed its own approach to the 
question, and it is an approach that shows 
all the sidestepping deftness of the cat 
obliged to go through water. Let the 
Democratic local leaders feel sure of los- 
ing in the 16th Assembly District, they 
may put a woman’s name on the party 
ticket for that district. Let the Repub- 
licans have no hope of winning in the 4th, 
a woman may be nominated for the place. 
To present a woman as a candidate in 
such circumstances, to make one of those 
large, vague gestures of chivalric sugges- 
tion whereby a woman is waved into a 
place on the party ticket because she is a 
woman “and something’s got to be done 
to settle the women” seems to strike the 
average local politician as the ultimate 
movement toward sweetness and light. 
But the politician, whatever else one may 
say of him, knows that the party must 
win, and it probably is no essential part 
of his program to resist the moral in the 


occasional election of some woman put up 


to take a party debit. If the woman can- 
didate is really going to be a party asset 
instead of a scapegoat, it will go against 
the grain for the professional politician 
to hold out against her. | 
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And the women themselves? They are 
already making organized protest against 
the “crumb-eating” that they have to do. 
They are already insisting upon a more 
equitable representation of women in the 
business of government—that is, in office. 
For the one State in which six out of 
every ten county treasurers are women, 
they can show thirty-five States which 
have no women county treasurers at all. 
For the one State in which eight out of 
every ten county recorders are women, 
they point to thirty-eight in which there 
are no women at all in that office. Anda 
State which may have ninety women 
among its one hundred county superin- 
tendents of schools will present long 
slates of other county offices as woman- 
less as Eden before Eve came. 

Meantime, United States census takers 
are facing the pretty task of assembling 
the figures that will show the increase of 
women in office in the United States since 
1920. These statisticians have already 
given some arresting testimony as to the 
increase in the preceding decade. They 
have shown that the number of women as 


“officials and inspectors” in the Federal | 


service of the United States was 30 per 
cent. more in 1920 than it was in 1910, 
that the number in municipal service in- 
creased 50 per cent. during the ten years, 


and that the number in county service ad : 


creased 100 per cent. 


Those increases, it should remem. | 


bered, were made before the adoption of 
the Federal suffrage amendment and 
while women, as non-voters, were in most 
States ineligible to office. It is during the 
last six years, post-dating the taking of 
the 1920 census, that the experiment has 
assumed anything like nation-wide pro- 
portions. It is the next census, that of 


1930, that should give still more signifi- 


cant information as to the spread or the 
decline of the experiment, according to 
whether the nation writes it down as suc- 
cess or failure. 


Discrimination Against Women in the Laws of New 


HILE recent vecuuie in New 

\f Jersey laws have shown a definite 

| tendency toward putting men and 
women on a basis of equality before the 
law, many discriminations against women 


still remain on the New Jersey Statutes, 
an exhaustive study of the laws of the 


State just completed here in the library 


of the Supreme Court of the United States 
by the Legal Research Department of the 
National Woman’s Party reveals. 

Alice Paul of Moorestown, N. J., is the 
leader of the National Woman’s Party. 

“While New Jersey laws are not as 
bad as those of many other States,” Grace 
Osgood of Hammonton, N. J., the New 


Jersey 


Editor’s Note: The following newspaper article was 
issued by George H. Manning, Washington newspaper 
correspondent, and published in eight or nine of 
New Jersey’s largest newspapers. . 


Jersey member of the Woman’s Party’s 


Congressional Committee, says, “they are 
particularly unjust in some respects as 


to the rights of married women and the 
rights of mothers.” 

Miss Osgood is spending her time in 
Washington at the present, interviewing 
New Jersey Congressmen on the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, proposed by the National 
Woman’s Party, which reads, “Men and 


women shall have Equal Rights through- 
out the United States and every place sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction.” She is a life mem- 
ber of the National Woman’s Party. 
“This amendment would guarantee to 
all women permanent equality under the 


law,” Miss Osgood says. “I believe it 


would be an interminable task, uncertain 
in its results, to wait for each State to 
rectify one by one every injustice to 
women now on its statute books, and in 
its court decisions. That is why I am 
here working for the adoption of the 
Equal Rights. Amendment.” 

Leila Enders of Ridgefield Park, N. J., 
and Margaret B. Laird of Newark are 


— 
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directing a campaign in New Jersey for 
the equalization of the laws. Miss Enders 


is chairman of the New Jersey Branch 


of the National Woman’s Party, and Mrs. 


‘Laird, who is president of the Newark 


Women’s Republican Club, is legislative 
chairman of the New Jersey Branch. Mrs, 
Laird is a former assemblywoman. | 

Miss Enders led the campaign last year 
which resulted in the adoption of a bill 
providing that teachers in the public 
schools of New Jersey shall have equal 
pay for equal work, and equal oppor- 
tunity for appointment and promotion, 
regardless of sex. Miss Enders is herself 
a teacher. 


Mrs. Laird, Miss Enders, and the New 


Jersey Branch of the National Woman’s 


Party worked during the last session of 


the legislature for the adoption of mea- 
sures to give the father and mother Equal 
Rights to the earnings and services of 
minor children. This bill was passed and 
has been signed by Gov. A. Harry Moore. 
They also succeeded in obtaining a 
change in the law to provide that the mar- 
riage of a woman shall not affect her 
right to continue to serve as executrix, 
administratrix, guardian, or trustee. 
- “While this may seem like a minor 
point,” Miss Osgood says, “any law which 
in any way implies that a married woman 
has not the same rights as a married man 


is wrong in principle and should be — 


'Among the. major discriminations 


against woman which were revealed by 


the Woman’s Party’s research are: 

1. Although the law says that the 
wife is entitled to her earnings in any 
business carried on separately from her 
husband, her services in the home belong 
to her husband, and this has been inter- 
preted to include wages the wife might 


earn by washing, sewing, cooking, taking 


in boarders, or nursing for other persons, 
if this work is done at her own home. 

One of the most striking cases of the 
injustice wrought by the law that a wom- 
an’s services in the home belong to her 
husband was that of a New Jersey woman 
who took care of an invalid and aged man 
who lived next door. He had promised 
repeatedly to “pay her well” for her ser- 
vices. No contract was made with the 
husband at all. 

She cleaned his house, carried coal, 
tended fires, mowed the grass, mended his 
clothes and bed linen, made new sheets, 
gave him alcohol rubs, dressed his in- 
juries, ran his errands, including placing 
flowers on the grave of his wife, collecting 
rents from his tenants, and doing his shop- 
ping. She cooked his meals and washed 
his clothes in her own home. 

The old man died without paying her 


for ‘her services. She sued his estate for 


her pay. The lower courts held that she 
was entitled to pay for that portion of 
the work done outside her own home, but 
the Court of Errors and Appeals, the high- 


est court in New Jersey, held. that all 


these services were “so interwoven as to 
constitute an entire and indivisible con- 
tract”; that “the four walls of the house 
cannot be said to enclose the field of the 
wife’s agency for the husband”; that she 
did the work as “the agent of her hus- 
band,” and hence the husband was en- 
titled to all the compensation for the ser- 
vices which she alone had rendered the 
old man. 

2. The rule that the domicile of the 
wife follows that of her husband is “car- 
ried to absurd lengths,’ the National 
Woman’s Party report says, although by 
interpretation, the wife is permitted to 
have an independent domicile for pur- 
poses of voting. 

For example: A wealthy woman living 
and holding all her property in New York 
City, married a minister of Dover, N. J. 
They lived in New York City all the time, 


except that she accompanied him to Dover 


on week-ends when he preached there. 
She died, her will was probated, and the 
inheritances taxes were paid in New 
York. Then New Jersey demanded pay- 
ment of inheritance taxes on her estate, 


saying that “she undoubtedly intended 


New York to be her abiding place, but 
what she intended made no difference.” 
The court held that as the wife’s domicile 


follows that of the husband, inheritance 


taxes had to be paid in New Jersey, where 


she had no property, in addition to those 


already paid in New York. 


It has also been held that no matter 


what the motives are, a man may change 


his domicile, taking that of his wife with 


him. A man and his wife divided their time 
between Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
When she was about to die, he decided to 
adopt Pennsylvania as his legal residence 


because that State gave him a larger 


share in his deceased wife’s estate than 
did New Jersey. The courts upheld his 
contention, and her will had to be pro- 
bated in Pennsylvania. = 

3. The husband may recover damages 
for the loss of his wife’s services through 
an injury inflicted by another, while she 
can recover damages only for the pain 
she has suffered. 


It has even been held that the husband 
may recover damages amounting to the 


loss of his wages when he stays at home 
to care for an injured wife, although the 
wife cannot recover any damages for the 
loss of her husband’s services and his sup- 
port of her, resulting from injuries in- 


’ flieted upon him by a third party. 


The wife, however, cannot recover a 
penny for the loss of her wages if she 
stays away from a wage-paying job to 
care for an injured husband. 

4, The ability of a married woman to 
make contracts is restricted to such an 
extent that the courts sometimes speak 
of “the dangers of a married woman’s 
paper.” This makes business men wary 
of making contracts with married women, 
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even though they may be in business in- 
dependent of their husbands. | 
_§. The dower right of the wife gives 


her only a life interest in one-third of her 


husband’s real estate after his death, — 
while his curtesy right gives him a life 
interest in her entire real estate, pro- 
vided a child has been born alive. 

6. The father has a greater right than 
the mother to appoint a for the 
children by will. 

7. The wife cannot as a sie convey 
her real estate or any part of it unless 
her husband joins in the conveyance,- 
while the husband can convey all of his 
real estate without her consent, except 
that he cannot bar her dower right. 

8. The law prohibiting women’s work- 
ing between the hours of 10 P. M. and 
6 A. M. in manufacturing establishments, 
bakeries, and laundries, hampers women 
in their efforts to earn a living, the Na- 


tional Woman’s Party says. 


9. Although the father has greater 
rights than the mother in the case of a 
legitimate child, practically the entire 
burden of illegitimate is 
placed on the mother. 

Burnita Shelton Matthews, a member of 
the bar of the United States Supreme 
Court, made the study of the New vorsey 


as affect women. 
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